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-..- THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB'S 
STORY OF STORIES COMES TO THE 
SCREEN AS WARNER BROS: HIT OF HITS! 


AT HER GREATEST, IN 


‘MR. SKEFFINGTON ” 


With 


CLAUDE RAINS 
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ae 


Bette Davis Brilliant As Wife 


Of ‘Mr. Skeffington’ At Strand 


“MR. SKEFFINGTON”; written and 
produced by Julius J. and Philip G. 
Epstein ; from the novel by ‘‘Elizabeth”’ ; 
directed by Vincent Sherman ; music by 
Franz Waxman; a Warner Bros.-First 


National picture presented at the 
Strand Theatre with the following cast: 
Panny’ -Trellisa:3. ho Bette Davis 


Job Skeffington... 
George Trellis...... 
Trippy Trellis... 


Claude Rains 
wun Walter Abel 
Richard Waring 


Dr: Byléess ic tone Sey George Coulouris 
Fanny Junior Marjorie Riordan 
MacMahon isco. oe Robert Shayne 
Jim Conderley ..John Alexander 
Id: WMiorrisomice <i oe Jerome Cowan 
Johnny Mitchell......................... Charles Drake 


Mant yn case ans 8 Dorothy Peterson 
Chester Forbish. Peter Whitney 
Phateher: sc es Bill Kennedy 
Hyslop. .... Tom Stevenson 
Soames ... alliwell Hobbes 


Fanny (Age 10) 
Fanny (Age 5)........ .Bunny Sunshine 
anny, CAte 22) sic ee Gigi Perreau 
Sie yf 5 efpieas Macarena aaa epee Ook Dolores Gray 
Dr. Melton.. 
Secretary . 
(Prepared Review) 

The finely-etched portrait of 
a mischievous, shallow, albeit 
beautiful woman, which Bette 
Davis, the screen’s most accom- 
plished’ and versatile actress, 
brings to vibrant life in “Mr. 
Skeffington,” the Warner Bros. 
adaptation of the best-selling 
novel by “Elizabeth,” is surely 
one of the most important char- 
acterizations this fine star has 
yet vouchsafed us. 

Hand Miss Davis a role into 
which she can sink her his- 
trionic teeth and you are as- 
sured an entertainment of ex- 
traordinary calibre. In “Mr. 
Skeffington,” which opened last 
night at the Strand Theatre, she 
is seen as Fanny Trellis, vain 
and gorgeous society queen of 
the years immediately preced- 
ing the first World War. 

This reviewer is hard-pressed 
to call to mind a motion picture 
which exposes with such un- 
erring accuracy the thoughts 
and motivations of this variety 
of individual, often encountered 
but rarely subjected to such 
careful, analytical scrutiny. 

Upon the poignant, extraordi- 
narily moving account of the 
life and times of Fanny Trellis, 
later Fanny Skeffington, War- 
ner Bros., with acumen charac- 
teristic of this sensitively-at- 
tuned studio, has lavished a 
remarkable cast. 

Claude Rains, in the title role 
of Mr. Skeffington, contributes 
a jewel of a_ performance, 
many-faceted and resourceful, 
a gem of restraint and quiet 
dignity. Walter Abel as George 
Trellis, Fanny’s insoucient, lik- 
able, well-meaning cousin, gives 
further evidence, if such is 
needed, of a fine talent. The 
newcomer Richard Waring, 
whose star is justifiably on the 
ascendancy, handles the difficult 
role of Fanny’s heartless, irre- 
sponsible brother, with great 
feeling, and there are still 
other outstanding characteriza- 
tions by Marjorie Riordan as 
Fanny Jr., the charming, much- 
neglected daughter of a selfish, 
unthinking mother; George Cou- 
louris, seen briefly but tellingly 
in the role of an outspoken 
psychiatrist; John Alexander, 
Peter Whitney and Jerome 
Cowan, as suitors of the irre- 
pressible Fanny; and Robert 
Shayne as a good-time Charlie 
of the colorful speakeasy era. 

Against a backdrop of twen- 
ty-six highly eventful years, the 
fabulous Fanny  Skeffington 
struts out her life; her rococo, 
post-Victorian parlor is the 
gathering spot for 1914 society 
—for the women who come to 
stare and the men who gather 
to bask in her beauty. 


A 
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Bette Davis opens at the Strand Theatre Friday in Warner Bros.’ 
“Mr. Skeffington,” the moving story of a woman who valued 
her beauty above all else. Claude Rains plays opposite her in 


the title role. 


Then Job Skeffington enters 
her life — softspoken, adoring 
Job — whose animal-like devo- 
tion Fanny puts to clever and 
effective use. For Job, a power 
on Wall Street, has employed 
Fanny’s reprobate brother, the 
chicken-livered Treppy, and 
Treppy has gambled away a 
small fortune in  securities— 
Job’s property. Fanny, herself 
penniless, campaigns for Job’s 
affections, for as the well-mar- 
ried Mrs. Skeffington she clearly 
realizes that her waning for- 
tunes would be: bolstered and 
that, as Treppy’s brother-in- 
law, Job must perforce drop all 
criminal charges against him. 

The marriage is a farce; 
Fanny cannot mend her ways; 
but Job’s love for her excuses 
all her vanities. Patiently, with 
the progression of the years, he 
endures his frivolous wife’s in- 
fidelities; stoically he accepts 
the coldness which Fanny dis- 
plays toward their baby girl. 

The period of the Twenties— 
garish in its peculiarities of 
dress and mannerism—finds Job 
Skeffington at the end of his 
tether; the parting which was 
inevitable from the first finally 
comes to pass. Job and young 
Fanny Jr., between whom there 
has grown a deeply-felt at- 
tachment, depart for Europe, 
leaving Fanny to her vanity 
case and her suitors. 

The years slip relentlessly by, 
and suddenly, to challenge 
Fanny’s youth, her daughter, 
now grown to lovely young 
womanhood, makes an appear- 
ance. She has come from Ger- 
many, where her father has 
settled, and where, in this year 
of 1938, the air is thick with 
hatred for the liberal philoso- 
phies by which Job lives. He 
thought it best that she return 
to America. He did not reckon 
on Fanny, for by a strange 
alchemy, she has still main- 
tained her girlish appearance 
and vigor, and Fanny Jr.’s 
presence is embarrassing testi- 


mony to her true age. 

But the hand of fate quickly 
resolves Fanny’s peculiar di- 
lemma, for an attack of a de- 
bilitating disease destroys her 
beauty and brings her to an 
ultimate realization of the 
empty, banal existence she has 
pursued and of the torturous 
days of worthless memories 
which must result when a life 
is built upon a foundation of 
conceit and vanity. 

Then Job returns. And in the 
fashioning of the powerful de- 
nouement of this tragi-comedy, 
a significant point is made. 

“Mr. Skeffington” was di- 
rected by Vincent Sherman, pro- 
duced and written by Philip G. 
and Julius J. Epstein. It derives 
from the best-selling Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection by 
“Elizabeth.” The musical score 
is by Franz Waxman and su- 
perb make-up effects by Pere 
Westmore. 
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PRODUCTION 


Produced and written by Philip G. and 
Julius J. Epstein; Directed by Vincent Sher- 
man; From a story by "Elizabeth"; Music by 
Franz Waxman; Photographed by Ernest 
Haller, A.S.C.; Art Director, Robert Haas; 
Film Editor, Ralph Dawson; Sound by Robert 
B. Lee; Set Decorations by Fred M. Mac- 
Lean; Gowns by Orry-Kelly; Makeup Artist, 
Perc Westmore;' Orchestral Arrangements 


by Leonid Raab; 


Musical Director, Leo F. 


Forbstein: Assistant Director, Bill Kissell; 
Unit Manager, Frank Mattison. 


Mr. Skeffington,’ Now At 
Strand, Stars Bette Davis 


(Current Theatre Story) 


Rumors circulating to the 
effect that Bette Davis, Warner 
Bros. star of “Mr. Skeffington,” 
which opens tonight at the 
Strand Theatre, has a morbid 
passion for playing women var- 
iously described as “difficult,” 
“vindictive” or just plain “ex- 
asperating,” are given the lie 
by Bette, herself. The actress 
places herself on record with 
the avowal that “I don’t go 
browsing through novels and 
plays hunting for difficult or 
neurotic roles. Often when I 
read a story or see a play, I 
eatch an imaginary picture of 
myself playing a certain part. 
But I drop the idea then and 
there if the story around the 
characterization doesn’t interest 
me. The story must have wide 
general appeal.” 

You will agree that Bette 
Davis’ penchant for selecting 
roles tailor-made to her especial 
talents was never more in evi- 
dence, when you see the Acad- 
emy-Award winner as the in- 
credibly vain, incredibly beau- 
tiful Fanny Trellis in the 
Warner Bros. production of the 
best-selling novel by the fa- 
mous “Elizabeth.” 

Claude Rains is cast opposite 
Miss Davis in the title role of 
“Mr. Skeffington,’ while a 
strong supporting cast, includ- 


ing Walter Abel, Richard War- 
ing, George Coulouris and 
Marjorie Riordan lends veri- 
similitude and fidelity to a 
highly absorbing account of a 
twenty-six year span in a Sel- 
fish woman’s life. 

The exciting years encom- 
passing the first World War, 
the “roaring Twenties,” pros- 
perity, depression and unrest, 
and finally, the beginnings of 
the present terrible conflict, 
were for Fanny Skeffington 
merely a diorama against which 
to parade her vanity, her count- 
less suitors and her studied 
indifference to the sensibilities 
of those who loved her in spite 
of all she could do to shame and 
hurt them. Married to patient, 
loyal Job Skeffington but de- 
voted only to her boudoir mirror, 
Fanny learns at a terrible cost 
that “a woman is_ beautiful 
only when she is loved.” 

“Elizabeth’s” scintillating 
novel has been adroitly trans- 
ferred to the screen by two of 
Hollywood’s most able writers, 
the brothers Epstein, Julius J. 
and Philip G., who, doubling in 
brass, also served as co-pro- 
ducers of the film. Vincent 
Sherman, most recently remem- 
bered as director of “Old Ac- 
quaintance,” which also starred 
Bette Davis, directed. 


SYNOPSIS 


(Not for publication) 


Fanny Trellis (Bette Davis) and her visiting 
California cousin George (Walter Abel) en- 
tertain an unexpected guest, Mr. Job Skef- 
fington (Claude Rains), a wealthy banker 
whose mistake it was to employ the irrespon- 
sible Trippy Trellis (Richard Waring), Fanny's 
brother, who lost the firm's money at gam- 
bling. Much to Trippy's disgust, Fanny cam- 
paigns for Job's affections. They are married 
and Trippy indignantly leaves to join the 
British Air Corps. It is 1914. 

Fanny continuously receives suitors in her 
home but Skeffington's love for her excuses 
all her vanities. He smilingly watches the men 
come and go. Even the birth of young Fanny 
fails to soften her. 

When word is received that Trippy has 
been killed in action, Fanny blames Job for 
having driven her young brother to war. She 
then begins to take up with younger and 
younger men. Fanny and Job eventually sep- 
arate. After settling a considerable fortune 
on his wife, Job sails for Europe with young 
Fanny. 

Meanwhile Fanny is consorting with young 
Johnny Mitchell (Charles Drake). It is Johnny 
who is on hand when "young Fanny" returns 
to her mother's house. The years have gone 
by. The daughter (Marjorie Riordan) is a 
young woman of 18, glad to be out of Eu- 
rope. But Job Skeffington was not so fortu- 
nate. At school in Switzerland the daughter 
had heard that her father was in a German 
concentration camp. 

With the passage of time, Fanny Skeffing- 
ton becomes ill and haggard. Her daughter 
and Johnny Mitchell have married and made 
their home in the west. Then one day George 
Trellis returns to tell Fanny that Job Skeffing- 
ton is waiting in the drawing room. Fanny 
cannot bear to face her husband, for she 
realizes that he remembers her when she was 
young and beautiful. After a long struggle, 
she slowly descends the stairs. A broken old 
man is sitting in the shadows. As he rises to 
greet her, he steps forward, then stumbles 
over a footstool and falls. Job Skeffington is 
blind. Fanny's tears are of joy as she takes 
him in her arms, knowing that to him she will 
always be beautiful. 


(Running Time: 127 minutes) 


Film Adaptation Of Novel 


By Elizabeth’ At Strand 


With national attention cen- 
tered on “Mr. Skeffington,” the 
Warner Bros. screen production 
starring Bette Davis, now at the 
Strand Theatre, interest has 
been focused on the life of the 
mysterious “Elizabeth,” author 
of the best-selling novel from 
which the Epstein brothers, Hol- 
lywood scenarists and producers, 
have fashioned their distin- 
guished screen play. 

“Elizabeth,” (Countess Rus- 
sell), was seventy-four when 
she died in 1940 in Charleston, 
South Carolina. Petite, lovely 
and spirited, she was one of the 
truly brilliant wits of her day; 
her sallies, sparkling across the 
gayest dinner tables of London 
and pre-war Europe, have be- 
come almost legendary. 

She had a passion for anony- 
mity, holding to the theory that 
books should speak for them- 


selves. She was born Mary An- 
nette Beauchamp. Traveling in 
Italy, she met Count von Arnim, 
whom she married. From then 
until the Count’s death in 1910, 
her home was his great estate 
in Pomerania; her five children 
were born, and here, between 
her duties as hostess, mother 
and manager of an impressive 
household, she began to write. In 
1916 she married the second 
Earl Russell, brother of the 
philosopher Bertrand Russell. 

The novels of “Elizabeth” 
have all been best sellers; they 
span a period of more than forty 
years—and “Mr. Skeffington” 
was her twentieth. Critically ac- 
claimed as the gayest, wisest 
and most human of them all, it 
takes on. significant Yankee 
qualities in its transition to the 
screen as a-Warner Bros. pic- 
ture. 


A 


Bette Davis Takes Tough Roles In 
Stride But Grows Faint With Faints 


Bette Davis lay prettily in 
bed, decked out in ribbons and 
laces and surrounded by twelve 
electricians, two property men, 
a camera crew, six grips and an 
assortment of wardrobe work- 
ers, hairdressers and make-up 
personnel, not to mention Direc- 
tor Vincent Sherman. 

Miss Davis’ eyes flashed not 
at all prettily and an expressive 
Davis fist pounded into the 
palm of an outstretched Davis 
hand. 

“And I elaim that’s just too 
hard-hearted and unnatural!” 
she insisted. 

This was during the filming 
of Bette Davis’ forty-sixth pic- 
ture—‘Mr. Skeffington,” now at 
the Strand Theatre. But for a 
good part of the morning the 
star had been arguing tirelessly 
against a scene in the script 
where she wouldn’t even let her 
husband kiss her after she had 
told him, with tears of self-pity, 
that she was going to have a 
baby. 

At last she won. She was al- 
lowed to let him kiss her once. 

Nobody who sees the picture 
might even be aware of the dif- 
ference. On the other hand, if 
a few persons in each audience 
notice and agree that that is 
how the vain and selfish Fanny 
Skeffington would behave, Miss 
Davis will feel repaid for her 
trouble. Two Oscars for acting 
and appearance in several Acad- 
emy Award winners have only 
whetted her capacity for taking 
pains. 

She still spends the first hour 
on a new set in darting all over 
it, getting acquainted with the 
furnishings, fixing the flowers, 
if any, straightening the cur- 
tains, critcizing the ornaments. 
She calls that “settling down in 
my new home.” Without this 
routine, she would feel lost and 
uncomfortable. 

Miss Davis stepped into her 
part in “Mr. Skeffington” fresh 
from an eight month’s vacation 
and soon found it was. none too 
long a rest for coping with 
Fanny Skeffington, the wife 
enamored of her own beauty and 
her own fascination for men. 

For one thing, there was 
Fanny’s preoccupation with 
clothes and her elaborate ward- 
robe. By the time her screen 
wedding came around, Miss 
Davis had lost enough weight 
so that her wedding outfit had 
to be altered, and though it was 
at least the twenty-fourth time 
she had spoken the words for 
film purposes, she was so dis- 
tracted by the Skeffington char- 
acteristics, that she forget to 
Say: “ck doy 

Fanny’s worst trick, though, 
was fainting. Being a lady, in 
the days when ladies fainted, 
she could tumble right off a 
chair, flat on her pretty face, 
at crucial moments. This ac- 
complishment proved to be 
much more difficult than the 
simile, “as easy as falling on 
your face,’ would lead’ one to 
believe. 

To fall in a graceful and 
ladylike faint while standing, 
all you have to do is to let go 
with the knees, gradual-like, 
twist slowly, slink down on one 
hip and slide to the floor. 

It’s different with a faint 
from a chair, which the stunt 
men call a “dead man’s fall.” 
You have to pitch forward and 
fall all together, as it were. 
You can’t land on your knees 
first; that would look silly. You 
can’t hold your arms out, and 
land on your hands; you might 
look like a quarterback taking a 
dive. So there is just one thing 
left to do. 

Bette Davis did it five times, 
only hoping to goodness that she 
would land on her shoulder and 
not her head. But it’s all in the 
day’s work for Hollywood’s 
most accomplished actress. 
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Beautiful, selfish and vain—Bette Davis, as Fanny Trellis, is all 
these and more in Warner Bros.’ “Mr. Skeffington,” which 
comes to the Strand Friday. With Claude Rains opposite her in 
the title role, the cast also includes Walter Abel, Jerome Cowan, 
John Alexander and Bill Kennedy, shown above swelling the 


ranks of her admirers. 


Bette Plays "Dizzy Blonde’— 
Presto! Voice Is Dizzy, Too! 


Not only has Bette Davis a new personality in ''Mr. Skeffington,” her | 
newest Warner Bros.’ starring vehicle now at the Strand Theatre; she also 
has a new voice. Totally new. It was a strain on her during the making 
of the picture, but it's the right and only voice for the fluttery, cream- 
puffy character she's playing, the feather-brained Fanny Skeffington. 

Her new voice is pitched much higher than her natural speaking level, 
about six tones higher as reckoned on a musical scale. 


Bob Lee, sound recorder on this and most of the star's pictures says 
this special voice is plenty tricky. While in production, if it broke or 
went into a falsetto, the ‘take’ was ruined. "But Miss Davis is such an 
accomplished actress, has such fine voice control,’ Lee explains, ‘that this 
happened only every other day or so." ony 

Bette describes her new voice as “the kind belonging to a dizzy blonde.” 
That's the way she thinks of herself in the picture. 


Ptercing Study Of Vain 
Woman In Strand Film 


(Opening Day Reader) 


The colorful, revealing career 
of an amazing, exciting woman 
is given vivid treatment in the 
Warner Bros. production of 
“Mr. Skeffington,” coming to- 
night to the Strand Theatre. 

Starring Bette Davis, cele- 
brated dramatic actress, with 
Claude Rains, Walter Abel, 
Richard Waring, George Cou- 
louris and Marjorie Riordan in 
featured roles, the film is based 


ase | 
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on the best-selling novel by 
“Elizabeth.” 

“Mr. Skeffington” is essen- 
tially a character study, a bril- 
liant delineation, in cinematic 
terms, of a beautiful but un- 
scrupulous woman. 

.The fabulous Fanny Skeffing- 
ton, having married for money, 
blithely schemes and coquettes 
her way ‘through twenty-six 
years of assorted loves, suitors 
and shallow fripperies, in tragic 
ignorance of the misery and 
heartbreak she has sown en 
route, the seeds of which are 
sprouting all around her. The 
enduring patience of her de- 
voted husband, the accumulated 
hatred of her affection-starved 
daughter, are subordinated to 
her all-consuming vanity and 
conceit. She allows her husband 
and daughter to desert her, and 
with the progression of the 
years takes up with younger 
and younger men. 

A poignant, deeply-affecting 
climax is reached when Job 
Skeffington, Fanny’s husband, 
returns from Germany, broken 
and blind after confinement in 
a concentration camp. 

Produced and _ written by 
Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein, 
the film was directed by Vin- 
cent Sherman. Original music 
was composed by Franz Wax- 


man, while Perc Westmore 
created remarkable make-up 
effects. 


J 


Mr. Skeffington,’ Starring 
Bette Davis, At Strand Friday 
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“Mr. Skeffington” and his bride, as portrayed by Claude Rains 
and Bette Davis, respectively, in Warner Bros.’ stirring film 
which opens at the Strand tonight. The 1.1m is an adaptation 
from the best-seller by “Elizabeth.” 


(Advance Theatre Story) 


Notable for its subtle probing 
of the female mind and its 
scalpel-sharp wit, “Mr. Skeffing- 
ton,” the book, was in essence 
a character study of one woman 
and her selfish determination 
to nourish and patronize her 
vanity at the expense of all nor- 


mal emotions and _ consider- 
ations. 

The author, “Elizabeth,” a 
brilliant satirist and gallant 


lady, knew whereof she wrote. 
And this same feeling for au- 
thenticity and carefully shaded 
characterization is in exciting 
evidence in the Warner Bros. 
film version of “Mr. Skeffing- 
tion,” which reaches the Strand 
Theatre on Friday with the 
celebrated Bette Davis in the 
starring role of Fanny Skef- 
fington. The characters of the 
printed page come vigorously to 
life on the screen, capably and 
revealingly animated by a ster- 
ling cast. 

“Mr. Skeffington” is properly 
the story of Mrs. Skeffington. 
Fanny Skeffington’s ego is nur- 
tured by the lavish attentions 
heaped upon her by a host of 
suitors who dog her tracks and 
literally camp on her doorstep, 
and with puppy-dog reverence 
revel in any crumb of affection 
she may throw them. 

For Fanny is beautiful and 
accomplished — and knows it. 
Vain and self-centered, she is 
driven by the knowledge of her 
great attraction for men, to 
ruthless and cruel treatment of 
the one man for whom she is 
more than a superficially attrac- 
tive woman. He is the adoring 
Job Skeffington, a wealthy and 
sensitive broker whom she has 
conveniently married to save 
her brother, a dissolute, thor- 
ough-going scoundrel, from a 
stretch in prison on an embez- 
zlement charge. 

Director Vincent Sherman is 
greatly to be commended for the 


depth and: dimension with which 
he has endowed this carefully- 
drawn recounting of the physi- 
cal and emotional metamorpho- 


sis of a morally ruthless 
woman. 
The detailed, brilliantly-re- 


alized characterization achieved 
by the incomparable Bette 
serves as a centerpiece around 
which is assembled a _ note- 
worthy collection of important 
performances by featured and 
supporting players. 

Claude Rains, as the warm- 
hearted, gentle Job Skeffington, 
has never displayed to better 
advantage the great acting 
talent which he commands; in 
his hands Job is at once a dig- 
nified, patient, noble gentleman, 
who learns to turn the other 
cheek until it is red with shame 
—but finally revolts. Walter 
Abel is unerringly “right” as 
George Trellis, Fanny’s cousin 
and conscience, while Richard 
Waring, recently of the New 
York stage, plays with verve 
and distinction the part of 
Fanny’s worthless brother, the 
unregenerate Trippy. 

“Mr. Skeffington” boasts still 
another fine ‘performance by 
Marjorie Riordan as Fanny Jr., 
a lovely girl torn between the 
wicked vanity of a scheming 
mother and the intense devotion 
of an adoring father. George 
Coulouris scores brilliantly as a 
plain-spoken psychiatrist who 
“tells off’? the fabulous Fanny. 

The screen play by Julius J. 
and Philip G. Epstein covers a 
span of twenty-six years. A fine 
musical background was com- 
posed for “Mr. Skeffington” by 
Franz Waxman. Perce West- 
more, Hollywood cosmetic ge- 
nius, produced startling make- 
up effects. 

The brothers Epstein served 
also as co-producers of the film 
in which capacity they equal 
their ability as writers. 


Turkey-less Thanks giving 


Forecast For These Actors 
Four sated actors agree that when Thanksgiving Day rolls around, they'll 


skip the turkey. 


John Alexander, Jerome Cowan, Bill Kennedy and Peter Whitney spent 
a gluttonous day at Warner Bros. where, working with Bette Davis in 
"Mr. Skeffington,"' they had to devour quantities of cold roast turkey. 


The script called for it. 


The four consumed three large gobblers during an eight-hour shooting 
session, one in the morning and two in the afternoon. 

That's all they were permitted to eat all day long: just roast turkey. 
Understandably, they did not put in an appearance at the studio com- 


missary on that particular day. 


"Mr. Skeffington," starring Bette Davis and featuring Claude Rains, 


opens Friday at the Strand. 


No Shortage Of 
Leading Men In 
Bette Davis Film 


The shortage of male acting 
talent—particularly in the lead- 
ing man age range—doesn't af- 
fect Bette Davis in her role of 
the flirtatious Fanny Trellis in 
Warner Bros.’ “Mr. Skeffington,” 
now at the Strand Theatre. 

Ten—count ’em—ten person- 
able men are attracted to Miss 
Davis in the film. And wherever 
she goes she is trailed by a 
throng of admiring males. 

Herewith her “stable” of 
suitors: 


1. Claude Rains. He gets her. 
But at what a price. 


2. Peter Whitney. He never 
had a chance. 


3. Robert Shayne. Almost. 

4. Tom Stevenson. He was just 
a diversion. 

5. John Alexander. He was rich 
but too pompous. 

6. Jerome Cowan. His “line” 
was too smooth. 


7. Bill Kennedy. He was good- 
looking but weak. 


8. Charles Drake. She saw her 
lost youth in him. 


9. Walter Abel. He was faith- 
ful and persevering. 


10. Richard Waring. His affec- 
tion gave way to contempt. 


Film Butler Runs 
Into A Personal 
Servant Shortage 


Hollywood will have no serv- 
ant problem as long as Halliwell 
Hobbes is able to open a door, 
take a gentleman’s hat and stick, 
and serve him a whiskey and 
soda in the drawing room. 

Hobbes is top butler in Studio- 
ville these days. His presence in 
any picture brands it as top 
flight stuff, grade Double A, with 
tapestry furniture and deep pile 
rugs on the floors. He looks at 


the budget before he takes a. 


part. 

Hobbes buttles for Bette Davis 
in “Mr. Skeffington,’”’ now at the 
Strand. He turned down three 
other jobs to enter Miss Davis’ 
service, knowing that Warner 
Bros. would give “Mr. Skeffing- 
ton” the well known works, with 
no knots in the _ production 
purse-string. Miss Davis rates 
high out at Burbank. 

“Once, a long time ago, I 
balked at buttling. That was 
after a run of eight such parts, 


and I had some sort of idea that . 


I didn’t want to get typed,” 
Hobbes recalls. “The only trou- 
ble with that decision was that 
Hollywood knew me only for my 
work in two types of role: but- 
lers and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Archbishop parts come 
once every 24 years. So I picked 
up my little silver tray again, 
and I’ve kept in hand ever since.” 

Hobbes has just what it takes 
to be a Hollywood 1A man in the 
servant ranks. His face is strictly 
from Stratford-on-Avon, where 
he was born, and his English ac- 
cent is as thick and rich as a 
Christmas Yorkshire pudding. 

John Barrymore once said of 
him, “Halliwell looks like he was 
descended from a long line of 
English butlers.” And that de- 
scription fits him better even 
today. 

Although Hobbes solves Hol- 
lywood’s servant problem per- 
fectly, his personal servant prob- 
lem at his Beverly Hills home is 
something else again. 

“My man quit me three or four 
months ago,’”’ Hobbes admits dis- 
consolately. “Don’t happen to 
know where I could hire a good 
chauffeur-butler, do you, old 
chap ?” 


Actress Dreams Are Now Of 
Films Instead Of Operations 


Brunette Marjorie Riordan 
used to lie awake nights think- 
ing about her operations. Now 
the blue-eyed Wisconsin-bred 
beauty, featured in “Mr. Skef- 
fington,” Warner Bros.’ Bette 
Davis starrer currently at the 
Strand, lies awake nights think- 
ing about her screen perform- 
ances. She much prefers the 
cinematic insomnia. 

Miss Riordan, it should be 
explained quickly, has no per- 
sonal operations about which to 
boast, or to lose sleep. She’s as 
healthy a specimen of feminine 
charm as ever won a pin-up 
prize. Before the motion pic- 
tures discovered her—with her 
own enthusiastic assistance — 
she worked as a doctor’s assist- 
ant. That’s when the operations 
came into her life. 

“T started out to be the doc- 
tor’s secretary,” explained Miss 
Riordan, “and I wound up as- 
sisting at  tonsillectomies. I 
might have gotten to appendec- 
tomies if I hadn’t landed a role 
in ‘Stage Door Canteen’!” 

She got the part by the simple 
expedient of going to Producer 
Sol Lesser and asking for it. 
When the picture was released, 
the Warner Bros. studio asked 
for her signature on a long-term 
contract, 

This is her 
first role un- 
der that con- 
tract, the im- 
portant one 
of Bette Da- 
vis’ daughter 
in “Mr. Skef- 
fington.” 

It has not, 
however, all 
been as sim- 
ple as that. 
The nurse’s 
job for ex- 
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Marjorie Riordan 


ample, was a stern necessity 
born of parental objections to 
her ambition for a screen ca- 


' reer. 


“Then when we moved next 
door to the picture studios I 
contracted an incurable case of 
career ambition. My parents 
didn’t like the idea. I went to 
work to earn, and to save 
money so I could eventually do 
the film job-hunting on my 
own.” 

The tonsillectomies were go- 
ing nicely when Miss Riordan 
read that unknown girls were 
being sought for film acting 
parts in “Stage Door Canteen.” 
She hurried out and landed one 
of the two leading roles. 

The parents are reconciled 
to having an actress in the fam- 
ily now. They only objected in 
the first place, Marjorie be- 
lieves, because they’d heard so 
much about the heartbreaking 
disappointments in store for 
pretty, movie-struck girls. The 
operations have faded into a 
pleasant perspective. But Mar- 
jorie still loses sleep. 

She spent most of the night 
after she’d done her first scenes 
with Miss Davis, second-guess- 
ing her performance. Even the 
remembered assurance of the 
star and Vincent Sherman, the 
director, that she’d done splen- 
didly didn’t lull her to sleep. 

She managed to do a little 
better the next night, and the 
next, but she’s still far short of 
the regulation eight hours. 
She’s hoping she’ll soon become 
accustomed to dramatic acting, 
as she did the operations. 

In the meantime, as her 
screen mamma _— said, — she 
needn’t worry. “Because,” de- 
clared Miss Davis, “if there’s 
one thing that girls don’t have 
to have, it’s beauty sleep.” 


Walter Abels Alias Is 
Prince Of Versatility’ 


Walter Abel is often referred 
to in acting circles as_ the 
“Prince of. Versatility.” And 
for good reason. There’s no 
such thing as typing Abel. 


In “Mr. Skeffington,” now at 
the Strand, he plays’ Bette 
Davis’ likable “Dutch Uncle,” 
rightly her cousin, and Abel 
endows the role with an in- 
gratiating warmth and easy- 
going charm which offers pleas- 
ant contrast to the brittle 
characterization of a grasping, 
beautiful woman, as dished up 
by Miss Davis. 


But for years Abel suffered 
under the handicap of being 
labeled “fone of those serious 
Eugene O’Neill players.” And 
in motion pictures he had a hard 
time persuading producers that 
he could be anything other than 
a district attorney. 

In high school he found time 
to appear in Shakespearean 
productions staged by his Eng- 
lish teacher, and they were the 
highlights of his early educa- 
tion. 

To study in earnest, he fin- 
ally chose the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts. Among 
his contemporaries were Wil- 
liam Powell, Ian Keith, Warren 
William and Claire Eames. He 
went from Heron Lake to New 
York City in a day coach, sub- 
sisted during his training years 
on approximately $7.50 a week, 
$3 of which was garnered dur- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son by acting as a “super” for 
$1 per night. 

He landed in New York in 
1916. Two years later, on the 
eve of graduation, he appeared 
in an Academy play at the old 
Lyceum Theatre. Henry Miller, 
the producer, was in the audi- 
ence, and gave him a contract 
at $60 per week to go with the 


road company of “Come Out of 
the Kitchen.” 

For the next five years, he re- 
ports, he had easy sailing, be- 
cause there were 65 legitimate 
theatres open in New York City, 
there were no talking pictures, 
and “just about anybody could 
get by.” In 
1923, how- #8 
ever, things | 
began to 
tighten up a 
little, and 
he discovered 
that one had 
to be able to 
act to get : 
good roles. 

During the | 
season of! 
1924-25 he 
was to be 
seen with 
success in 
many Provincetown ‘Playhouse 
productions. His first hit had 
been “The Square Peg.” Now 
he scored in “The Long Voyage 
Home.” From then until 1929 
he played very serious roles and 
became “typed” as a_ serious 
dramatic actor, although he had 
originally scored as a comedian. 

In 1934, he smashed in 
“Merrily We Roll Along,” and 
won a motion picture contract. 

In 1936, he returned to New 
York for a year under the terms 
of his contract, worked in the 
stage play, “The Wingless Vic- 
tory,” playing opposite Kath- 
arine Cornell, and then returned 
to Hollywood. 

“In these roles,” he says, “I 
apparently re-established myself 
as being able to play something 
besides district attorneys. You 
see, I’d done six in a row and 
somehow everyone was. con- 
vinced that I could do nothing 
but prosecute criminals.” 
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Walter Abel 


Ten- Year-Old’s Acting Skill 


Su rprises Veteran Director 


Wanted: A consummate ac- 
tress to play the part of a nor- 
mal little girl. 

Some such cry of despair goes 
out from the director to the 
casting office whenever he 
needs a female child who isn’t 
a cute type or a beautiful type 
or a clever type or a mean type 
—a little girl, in short, who is 
able to be herself. 

A year ago Director Vincent 


- Sherman came across just such 


a child while at work on “In 
Our Time.” She had such a 
small part in the film she was 
not even listed in the cast, but 
she stayed in his mind because 
of her ability to be “natural” 
while acting. So when the time 
came to cast “Mr. Skeffington,” 
the new Bette Davis starring 
film, Mr. Sherman called her 
into service. 

Ten-year-old Sylvia Arslan is 
the girl, a quiet youngster with 
an average I. Q. and average 
looks, who was born in Los An- 
geles and goes to St. Andrew’s 
School there. In “Mr. Skeffing- 
ton,” the Warner Bros. film 
now at the Strand, Sylvia an- 
swers the director’s prayer— 
particularly in the sequence 
where her screen father, Claude 
Rains, breaks the news of his 


divorce from her screen mother, 
Bette Davis. 


The situation called for all 
the bewilderment of a real little 
girl inextricably enmeshed in a 
matrimonial debacle plus a spe- 
cial poignancy growing out of 
her devotion to her father and 
the whole thing colored with the 
inherent restraint she would try 
to put on her feelings in a pub- 
lic place. 

Sylvia’s helpless pathos, in 
the scene, was so completely 
natural that she not only had 
Claude Rains in tears without 
artificial help but, during the 
take, there was a general snif- 
fling and clearing of throats on 
the set. 


Vincent Sherman says her 
effectiveness derived from her 
ability to portray the role with 
such conviction that those who 
saw her immediately translated 
the: situation in terms of their 
own children or their own child- 
hood. 


This quality, he declares, 
makes her an _ extraordinary 
little actress right now and will 
make her a great one at some 
day in the future when she has 
had opportunity for further de- 
velopment and experience. 


Bette Davis In 
‘Mr. Skeffington’ 
At Strand Friday 


(Advance Reader) 


Providing an important ve- 
hicle for the extraordinary act- 
ing talents of Bette Davis, War- 
ner Bros. “Mr. Skeffington,” 
screen version of the widely-read 
novel by “Elizabeth,” opens Fri- 
day at the Strand. Miss Davis is 
ably supported by Claude Rains 
in the title role. The notable cast 
includes Walter Abel, Richard 
Waring, George Coulouris and 
Marjorie Riordan. 

Fanny Skeffington, beautiful 
but flighty heroine of a motion 
picture which encompasses 
twenty-six eventful years ex- 
tending from the first World 
War to the ottbreak of the 
present conflict, is a character 
wholly unlike that ever essayed 
before by Bette Davis. 

Produced by Philip G. and 
Julius J. Epstein, these cele- 
brated Hollywood brothers also 
prepared the screen play. Vin- 
cent Sherman directed. The 
original score was composed by 
Franz Waxman and_e expert 
make-up effects were obtained 
by Perc Westmore. 


Mr. Skeffington’s’ Reel In-Law Has 
Years of Hard Work Behind Him 


If you were aptly describing 
the meteoric career of Richard 
Waring, actor, you would say 
he rose like a cork in a hurry. 
Several times on the way up, the 
cork hesitated, and at least once 
it started down, openly defying 
the various laws involved. 


Not so long ago Richard 
Waring played the white rabbit 
to Eva La Gallienne’s Alice in 
“Alice In Wonderland.” Burgess 
Meredith was doubling in brass 
as duck and dormouse. Neither 
Waring nor Meredith got much 
in the way of critical attention 
out of their efforts. Yet out of 
the beautiful madness of Lewis 
Carroll, Richard Waring 
emerged as one of the leading 
dramatic actors of our day. 

And currently, Richard War- 
ing is Bette Davis’ tragic blue- 
blood brother in “Mr. Skeffing- 
ton,’ new Warner Bros.’ Bette 
Davis starring picture now play- 
ing at the Strand Theatre. “Mr. 
Skeffington” is Waring’s screen 
debut. 

The young actor was born 
Richard Waring Stephens in 
Buckinghamshire, Wales, May 
27, 1911.. In 1981, when he 
was twenty years old, his father 
brought him to America. Rich- 
ard dropped the Stephens for 
the sake of economy, and suc- 
ceeded in attaching himself as 
an apprentice to Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s Civic Repertory com- 
pany at the old 14th Street The- 
atre. Two years after he started 
as a drummer boy in “Romeo and 
Juliet” on 14th Street (1931), 
he was playing Romeo to Miss 
Le Gallienne’s Juliet in Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. 

After sensational progress in 
the first three years of the early 
Thirties, Richard plunged into a 
grimmer phase of show busi- 
ness. He signed up for a Frank 
Fay variety show, and with 
Miss Le Gallienne played the 
balcony scene from ‘Romeo and 


Juliet” thirty minutes ahead of. 


a strip-teaser. Frank Fay in- 
structed him thusly: 

“T want you to learn this stuff 
and be firm as a rock because I 
don’t know what I’m going to 
say tonight.” 

The audience reaction was not 
planned by Shakespeare. 

About the same time, the 
Welsh mime, who at this point 
dropped his Buckinghamshire 


accent and became an American 
citizen, found himself involved 
in the Spewack antic, “Boy 
Meets Girl.” In this he was a 
startled juvenile, helplessly em- 
broiled in splintering gag lines 
and an even further cry from 
Romeo than he had been from 
fame as a novelty preceding a 
strip-teaser. 

But the Waring detour into 
farce ended abruptly when 
Richard next played the excit- 
able Booth in “The Man Who 
Killed Lincoln.” The controversy 
aroused by this little number 
nearly started gun firing again 
at Fort Sumter. 

And then came the green pas- 
tures of a fine sensitive charac- 
terization in the Emlyn Williams 
play, “The Corn Is Green,” in 
which a fellow Welshman, Rhys 
Williams, was the understanding 
Reverend. 

His worst moment on stage 
or screen was when he acci- 
dentally fell upon the essential 
dagger in the suicidal last mo- 
ments of “Romeo and Juliet.” 
This was at the National The- 
atre in Washington, D. C., and 


the amazed Miss Le Gallienne 
found herself on stage with no 
tool wherewith to dispatch her- 
self, as the lines clearly directed. 

The ingenious Miss Le Gal- 
lienne seized a broad sword ly- 
ing handy, managed the deed, 
and as she expired, threw into 
the wings and the startled ears 
of her stage manager the re- 
maining lines about the dagger 
on which the prone and immovy- 
able Richard Waring was lying 
in genuine anguish. 


SILLOERVICE 


Stills available on most of the 
scene cuts on the publicity pages 
in this campaign plan. Price: 10c 
each. Order by still number in- 
dicated under each cut from Cam- 
paign Plan Editor, 321 West 44 
Street, New York City. If. still 
number is not given, photo is not 
available because the cut was 
made from a special retouch or 
a composite. (* Asterisk denotes 
still is available at local Vita- 
graph Exchanges.) 
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Bette Davis as Fanny Trellis with her pampered brother, Trippy, 
(played by Richard Waring). It is he who motivates much of 
the drama in Warners’ “Mr. Skeffington,’ which opens at the 
Strand tonight. Claude Rains is seen in the title role. 
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Fanny Skeffington and Fanny, Jr. (Bette Davis and Marjorie 
Riordan) face each other in a dramatic moment from Warners’ 
“Mr. Skeffington,” coming to the Strand Theatre Friday. Claude 
Rains appears as the head of this unusual ‘family threesome, 


Rains Is “Mr. Skeffingtow 
In Films and Real Life 


There are well-defined points 
of similarity in the character of 
tacit, kindly, determined Job in 
“Mr. Skeffington,”’ as played by 
Claude Rains, and the person- 
ality of Rains himself, for the 
actor, in private life, gives 
every indication that he is a 
man who has found a pattern of 
life eminently to his liking, and 
that he intends to pursue this 
scheme of living from which he 
derives contentment and _ satis- 
faction. 

Rains, like Job Skeffington, is 
not given to excesses of emotion. 
Like Job he is self-contained, 
not easily ruffled, modest and 
unassuming. But unlike Job, 
who, as painted by the English 
author “Elizabeth” and screen- 
writers Julius J. and Philip G. 
Epstein, is unable to cope suc- 
cessfully with an unkindly fate, 
Claude Rains has discovered a 
virtually fool-proof formula for 
happiness. 

The formula is this: Six 
months in Hollywood, during 
which he allows himself a self- 
imposed limit of three acting as- 
signments, and six months be- 
hind the plow and under the 
roof of his Pennsylvania farm. 

Bette Davis, star, of “Mr. 
Skeffington” and herself a dev- 
otee of the soil, claims that 
only once during the production 
of “Mr. Skeffington” was she 
able to draw out the diffident 
Rains in conversation. It was 
when she broached the subject 
of farms. The actress has her 
own lands in New Hampshire. 

“Several years ago, when I 
was-on the New York stage,” 
Rains discloses, “I began search- 
ing for a place to spend my mid- 
dle years and found just such a 
spot near Westown, south of 
Philadelphia. Perhaps, traveling 
through that country, you’ve 
seen the Rains grounds — a 
twenty-acre apple orchard with 
an old farmhouse on it.” 

He drops his customary re- 
serve when talking’ about his 
estate and becomes. actually 


voluble. “You’d like my farm,” 
he enthuses. “I’ve fixed up the 
old house a little, but very little. 
Aside from the plumbing, it’s 
much the same as it was 100 
years ago. There was a barn on 
it, but the roof fell in 50 years 
ago, so that it is now a walled 
garden, with great trees grow- 
ing against the stones and ivy 
climbing over it.’ 

Rains is a confirmation of 
the tradition that actors and 
newspapermen have a romantic 
attachment to the idea of set- 
tling down on a farm. 

It is perhaps quite consistent 


for Rains in view of the fact 


that he was born in London and 
saw nothing but city streets 
until he reached his middle 
years. 

Few actors, however, can 
point to such a rich theatrical 
background. Starting as call 
boy, carpenter, master me- 
chanic, electrician, property 
man, treasurer, and company 
manager at His Majesty’s The- 
atre in London, he spent seven 
years as stage manager for Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm-Tree and got 
his first acting job in “The Gods 
of the Mountain.” 4 

His first American stage ap- 
pearance was in “Androcles and 
the Lion,” at Hartford, Conn. 

With World War I he re- 
turned to England for enlist- 
ment in the London Scottish 
Regiment. He was gassed at 
Vimy Ridge, transferred to a 
Bedford regiment and emerged 
from the war a captain. 

After the war he went back 
to the stage in London and then 
accepted an engagement to ap- 
pear on Broadway, from which 
he was recruited for his first 
motion picture, “The Invisible 
Man.” 

Since signing with Warner 
Bros. five years ago, he has 
made some 30 pictures, the num- 
ber reflecting his versatility. He 
was the mad doctor in “King’s 
Row,” and Bette Davis’ psychi- 
‘atrist in “Now, Voyager.” 


Be Happy If You Only Have 
To Lend Brid get Your Mink 


It's driving Bette Davis slightly nuts but it's the best way Bette knows 


to keep her maid. 


The Warner Bros. star of "Mr. Skeffington," currently at the Strand 
Theatre, has had to become a practical joker. The reason: her maid simply 
loves to laugh, and laughs loudest and longest at jokes played on herself. 


The result is that Bette has found it expedient to invest heavily in 
phoney ink spots, books that explode when opened and other novelty 


store gadgets. 


Bette knows it sounds silly, and IS silly. But in these times ... 
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THREE FEATURES 
1. A 5-Day Contest 


Here’s a contest idea that’s bound to find wide favor among newspaper readers 
who consider themselves up-to-date in their reading and/or their movie-going. 

“Mr. Skeffington,” the film, is an adaptation from the novel by the same name, 
written by “Elizabeth.” This novel gained nationwide fame as a Book-of-the- 
Month Club best-seller. There have been other equally famous movies based on 
equally famous books and this contest is founded on the theory that everyone 


loves a quiz—particularly when it’s not too difficult to find the answer. And what’s 


more, there are limericks to make it fun all the while. 


Arrange with your local paper’s Contest Editor to run these stills with limericks 


either one a day for five days in advance of your opening or all five in one day. 


Offer a War Bond for the winner and guest seats to runners-up. Your lead story 


follows: 


Have You Read Any 
Good Books Lately? 


If you have, the chances are you'll be able to win a 
War Bond with no more trouble than it takes you to 
walk to your corner library—and with a whole lot 
more fun. Here’s the way to do it: 


Warner Bros.’ exciting new film, “Mr. Skeffington,” 
starring Bette Davis and featuring Claude Rains in the 
title role, was adapted from the best-selling novel of 
the same name, written by “Elizabeth.” You'll be able 
to see the film, which critics have acclaimed as an im- 
provement over the original fine novel, when it opens 
Friday at the Strand Theatre. With a little ingenuity, 
however, and a good memory, you may be able to 
snare a War Bond prize, and be the guest of the Strand 


FIRST DAY 


"MR. SKEFFINGTON" 
FAMOUS BOOK TO FAMOUS MOVIE LIMERICK CONTEST 


The prize is a bird Oriental. 

The hero is not awf’lly gentle; 
Though he loves the fair dame, 

He will not play her game— 

Neither he nor the bird’s sentimental! 
(Humphrey Bogart and Mary Astorin... .) 


Theatre to boot, when you see the exciting new Bette 
Davis picture. 

For five (5) days the Daily Times will run a scene 
from a well-known picture of a former season, which, 
like “Mr. Skeffington,” was adapted from an equally 
well-known book. All you have to do is to guess the 
title of the film after reading each day’s limerick and 
looking at the scene. Then send all five pictures to- 
gether with your answers, and a letter of 25-words-or- 
less stating why you want to see “Mr. Skeffington,” 
to: The Manager, Strand Theatre. In case of tie, win- 
ner will be decided on the basis of the best letter. 

Besides the grand winner, whose prize is a $..... 
War Bond, there are guest seats waiting for (25) 
lucky runners-up. 

Start the ball rolling. Name your title after reading 
today’s limerick. 

Good reading, good movies, and good luck to you! 


SECOND DAY 


"MR. SKEFFINGTON"” 
FAMOUS BOOK TO FAMOUS MOVIE LIMERICK CONTEST 


In terror more whispered than spoken, 

This town breathes of hearts that are broken; 
Amputations and lust : 

Form the devilish crust 


Of this town which is NOT Conshohoken! 


(Ann Sheridan and Ronald Reagan in... .) 


att a 


art 


FOR NEWSPAPERS 
With Limericks For All! 


THIRD DAY FOURTH DAY 


“MR. SKEFFINGTON" “MR. SKEFFINGTON" 
FAMOUS BOOK TO FAMOUS MOVIE LIMERICK CONTEST FAMOUS BOOK TO FAMOUS MOVIE LIMERICK CONTEST 


ANSWERS 


FIRST DAY: 
“The Maltese Falcon.” 


SECOND DAY: 
“Kings Row.” 


THIRD DAY: 
e “The Mask of Dimitrios.” 


FOURTH DAY: 
“The Constant Nymph.” 


FIFTH DAY: 
“Mr. Skeffington.” 


8 
This man was a scoundrel. Though dead, For him life was far and above 
Stills available all on one He made all of Europe run red Much simpler in music than love. 
Bree: eden MS Conkces tet With the blood of his victims— His sweetheart was wrung 
501-B—75¢—from Warner : : : : 
Upék. Campaign Plax Edi. His obiter dictums With their love song unsung, 
tor, 321 West 44th Street, Were oft’ punctuated with lead. Though she wooed him as sweet as a dove. 
New York 18, N. Y. (Sydney Greenstreet and Zachary Scott in... .) (Charles Boyer and Joan Fontaine in ) 


FIFTH DAY 


"MR. SKEFFINGTON" 
FAMOUS BOOK TO FAMOUS MOVIE LIMERICK CONTEST 


3. POPULAR CARTOON FEATURE 


Here’s a popular fea- 
ture easily adapted to a 
variety of uses. Newspa- 
per editors have repeat- 
edly found this type of 


cartoon interesting to a WANITY, 
wide audience. The mat THY NAME IS FANNY! 
can also be blown up for LAS FANNY SKEFFINGTON, IN? 
lobb th th WARNERS'"MR.SKEFFINGTON 
obby use, with or without _BETTEDAVIS HAD TO AWAKEN 
aalgslied Ae cles ee DAILY BEFORE G:00A.M.ALL 

Got: else printed DURING THE FILMS PRODUCTION, § 
for color-in giveaways DUE TO THE MASS OF TIGHT LITTLE 

: CURLS REQUIRED FOR HER 

for schools, Bette Davis INVOLVED COIFFURE. IN THE 


fan clubs, etc. This can FILM, FANNY AGES MORE | 
THAN 20 YEARS! 

also be blown up for 

simple counter cards in 


A beautiful lady was Fanny, fae 
With a husband whose love was uncanny. bookstores, libraries, pub- 
Though she had a fair daughter lic meeting places, etc. 
The years never taught her 

To act like a graceful old Granny. 


(Bette Davis and Claude Rains in ... .) ce PY anally 
i 3 ? : élig abeth 4 
= ey He 
& f © GA La 
y BEET ON WAS | AlitHoucH 
A newspaper feature to pre-sell your playdate. It a i " MB.SKEFFINGTON' THE NOVEL 
can be used as a one-a-day for nine days in advance HE P ated erin’ ay ce 
of your opening, or all nine at one time. The feature Available in mat : 2p UN! ADAPTED, WAS WRITTEN 
combines nine exciting scenes, together with captions form. Order “MS Car- eed oneal 
recounting highlights of “Mr. Skeffington.” For movie toon Mat 201B’°—30¢ MING NO SUCCESS WAS WON HERE 
—Warner Bros. Cam- ort _ IN AMERICA WHEN IT BECAME 


pages, women s pages or special Sunday supplements. A BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


paign Plan Editor, BEST-SELLER IMMEDIATELY UPON PUBLICATION. 


Order ““MS Story-In-Pix,”’ Set of 9 stills—90¢—trom 321 West 44 St... New 
Campaign Plan Editor, Warner Bros., 321 West 44 Raed 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. York 18. N. Y. 


DISCOVER YOUR LOCAL 
SHARE-THE-RIDE GIRL 


The California department of motor vehicles 
chose Marjorie Riordan, who plays the daughter 
of “Mr. Skeffington,”’ as their “Share-the-Ride- 
Girl.” Remind your community to help the war 
effort by sharing rides, and pick your own local 
“Share-the-Ride-Girl,” arranging for newspaper 
and picture coverage. Be sure to tie in the fact 
that Miss Riordan won the title for California. 


Teaser Ads Sell 
Star and Title 


These four teaser ads pack excite- 
ment and interest and should appeal 
particularly to the ladies. For maxt- 
mum. effectiveness, they should be 
used in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways: 


i. NEWSPAPERS: Space in- 
sertions one-a-day in advance of your regularly 
scheduled display ads, or else run-of-paper on 
opening day with special note at bottom direct- 
ing them to your regular opening day ad. | 


2. THROWAWAY: All four 


on one folder or else back to back in a series of 
two cards, with a special playdate announce- 
ment. These can also be imprinted (all four or 
any smaller number desired) for public utility 
mailing or distribution pieces. 


3. STICKERS: Printed individ- 


ually or in strip form, these teasers can be used 
for window stickers, or for backing for display 
on trucks, automobile windows, etc. 


4. BLOW-UPS: Any one or all 


can be blown up for advance lobby showing; 
also, for spot enlargements as counter cards in 
beauty shops, as stickers in store windows, etc. 


{ 


‘MR. SKEFFINGTON 
WAR BOND AUCTION 


Here’s an idea to promote your 
local War Bond Drive. It’s been 
tried—with success—in New York. 


One of the highlights in the film 
is an oil portrait of Bette Davis 
as Fanny Skeffington. Taking this 
as their lead, the National Arts 
Club in New York sponsored a 
series of drawings and sketches of 
the star as she appears in the film. 
The sketches were placed on auc- 
tion and sold to the highest bid- 
ders in War Bonds. The event 
netted many national news and 
picture breaks [illustrated, left} and 
a good total in War Bond sales. 


By contacting your local art 
schools or clubs, you can arrange 
to sponsor your own “Mr. Skeffing- 
ton” War Bond Auction. Or you 
can sponsor a contest among school 
art classes, offering a War Bond 
prize for the winning portrait, and 
guest seats for runners-up. Win- 
ning portrait can be exhibited 
through run of film, with arrange- 
ments for newspaper coverage on 


opening day. 


It’s On Its Way - from Warner Bros. 


“A 
Woman is 
Beautiful 
Only When 
She Is 

Loved.” 


THE MAN IN HER LIFE WAS 


MR SKEFFINGTON® 


It’s On Its Way...from Warner Bros. 


Aen weteteetetatate 


- “A Woman Is Beautiful 
Only When-She Is Loved." 


SHE SET A TRAP FOR © 


MR SKEFFINGTON’ 


It's On-ts Way.... from Warner Bros. 


SHE LEARNED TO CARE FOR 


MAR SKEFFINGTON’ 


It’s On Its Way... from Warner Bros, 


All four teasers avail- 
able on one mat. Order 
MS Mat + I101-B. 15¢. 
from Warner Bros. Cam- 
paign Plan Editor, 321 
West 44 St... New York 
18.N. Y. 


te 


my oat a 


In addition to the many special promotions achieved in the past, Warner Bros. recently introduced a 
new series of public service aids designed to promote new audiences for your theatre. This service reaches 
the nation’s schools and colleges, libraries, book publishers, book editors, bookstores, women’s clubs, 
education editors, etc. Special aids and services have been designed for distribution among the above indi- 
viduals and institutions and it should prove a simple and profitable task for each exhibitor to follow through 
locally for his complete pre-date campaign. 


BOOK AIDS 


Illustrated (right) in reduced 
| size (actual size is 17” wide by 
2217,’ deep) is Warners’ “Mr. 
Skeffington” poster. This poster 
has been distributed by Warners’ 
Educational Bureau to thousands 
of public and college libraries, 
booksellers, and women’s clubs 
across the country. Besides reach- 


ing an enormous reading public, 


this unique service gives the indi- 
vidual exhibitor an opportunity to 
tie in his playdate directly with 
local libraries, schools and other 
community agencies. 

Using the stills illustrated, print 
or hand-letter your own posters. 
Then, check your local book out- 
lets and arrange for display in ad- 
vance of your playdate. The poster 
can also be used in connection with 
a book display in your lobby. Make 
sure you mention your playdate. 


Still captions read as follows: 


(Above, right) The newly-wedded Fanny 
Trellis (Bette Davis) and Job Skeffington 
(Claude Rains) celebrate their marriage by a 
ferryboat ride. Soon their life together is to 
be threatened by various complications and 
the outbreak of war. 


(Below, right) A scene from “MR. SKEF- 
FINGTON” showing Fanny Trellis (Bette 
Davis), her cousin George Trellis (Walter 
Abel), and a group of admirers of Fanny 
and competitors of Job Skeffington. 


(Below, left) A portrait of Fanny Trellis 
(Bette Davis), adorns the home of the 
wealthy broker, Job Skeffington (Claude 
Rains). Later, Fanny discovers that Skeffing- 
ton was the unknown admirer who had com- 
missioned the painting. 


For eut-out figures of Bette Davis, 
Claude Bains and book, order Still 
MS # 574. For 3 additional scene 
stills illustrated, order MS Book 
Poster Stills # 50, 77, and 8. Or- 
der set of all 4 stills—40¢—irom 
Warner Bros. Still Editor, 321 W. 
44th St... New York 18, N. Y. 


Illustrated (above right) in re- 

duced size (actual size is 17” 
wide by 221/,” deep) is the win- 
dow display card which was dis- 
tributed to key bookstores through- 
out the country by Doubleday, 
Doran, publishers, who recently 


issued a special $1 reprint edition - 


of the book. Tie in with your local 
bookshop or library and arrange 
for similar display cards to be il- 
lustrated with your own Exchange 
set of stills. Be sure to mention 
your playdate. 


by Bette Davis) - Job Sketington (oleved by aS 
Claude Rein) to bring to Iie on the screen wo of 


_ the most dhecrting charociers i in modern fiction. 


_ SEE THE PICTURE READ THE BOOK 


‘“REIBRARY SERVICE OF WARMER BROS. PICTURES 


A best-selling book becomes 
a *&* **& motion picture 


~ MRSKEFFINGIO 


Ly ELIZABETH 


Thousands paid §2.50 
for the original edition 


the picture 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


“Mr. Skeffington” was a best-selling Book-of-the-Month Club selection and, on publication, 
it received wide mention in the Book-of-the-Month Club News, regular club organ, as well as 
newspapers and magazines throughout the country. The Club’s News alone reached a membership 
list of more than half a million. Today, the film is not only benefiting from the book’s past pub- 
licity, but is being plugged again by the Book-of-the-Month Club with all the weight of its 


enormous influence and prestige. Here’s how: 


1) “BOOKS AND AUTHORS,” a 
Book-of-the-Month Club radio program service used 
by more than 500 local radio stations throughout the 
country, carries a special plug and comment on the 
film version of “Mr. Skeffington.” 


2) BOOK-NEWS LETTER, Book- 
of-the-Month Club’s special monthly service to na- 
tionwide reading groups and women’s clubs, carries 
a special comment on the film version of ‘Mr. Skef- 
fington.” The number of clubs thus reached totals 
several thousand. 


3) READING AND WRITING, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club’s weekly news letter to 
newspapers throughout the country, carries a special 
comment and line drawing about Warner Bros., 
Bette Davis and “Mr. Skeffington.” 


4) BOOK - OF - THE - MONTH 
CLUB NEWS, the Club’s monthly literary 


magazine which is distributed regularly to more 
than half a million members and reaches an esti- 
mated reader group total of over a million, includes 
the following special human-interest note on “Mr. 


Skeffington” in its current tie-in with the picture: 


“Book choices have a way of getting into the lime- 
light—the Kleiglight rather. Now it’s ‘MR. SKEF- 
FINGTON.’ Bette Davis first read it as a Book-of- 
the-Month selection and decided it was her meat. 
‘I don’t go browsing through novels hunting for 
difficult neurotic roles,’ she told someone. ‘But often 
when I read a story I do catch an imaginary picture 
of myself playing a certain role.’ That is what hap- 
pened this time for in the movie version now show- 
ing, Miss Davis plays Mr. Skeffington’s wife, Fanny.” 
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Bette Davis has never sought the easiest way to star- 

dom and fame on the screen. The dynamic star of “Mr. 
Skeffington, ” twice winner of the Academy Award, has 
established herself as Hollywood’s most distinguished 
dramatic actress precisely because she has, in spite of 
all temptations, shunned easy, obvious roles and shal-. 
low, colorless characterizations. 
» And for that reason Warner Bros. has never hesi- 
tated to suggest a role to Bette Davis which is difficult 
or slightly unpleasant. Bette has played many such 
parts and has invested them with the subtle feeling for 
characterization which is her acting trademark. _ 

Consider the pains this fine actress, so genuinely 


attractive in real-life, takes to give dimension and depth 


to her various screen interpretations. 


In “Mr. Skeffington” the scenario demands that she . 


age imperceptibly overa period of twenty-six years... 
rom a glamorous, striking beauty, circa 1910, into an 
embittered, prematurely-old harridan. Though Bette 
negotiated the sequences in which she appears as a 
celebrated beauty with. a minimum of makeup and 
primping, her hair-dress and makeup in the latter part 
of the picture demanded a 5:30 a.m. rising hour for her 
during production. 5 
She wore plain clothes and a highly uncomplimentary 
makeup and frowsy hair-do for her role in “The Old 
Maid.” She played the hateful, exasperating Mildred 
in ‘Of Human Bondage’ anda blind neurotic in “Dark 
Victory.” ve eGo 
But Bette does not depend for effect solely upon ex- | 
pert makeup. In “Mr. Skeffington” as in all her 4 
vious screen characterizations, it is her true projection’ 
of the character's inner machinations which the audi- 
ence carries away with it. z 
Greater love hath no actress than that she give up her. 
good looks for her studio. Bette Davis has sacrificed 
her abundant good looks on many a cinema occasion— 
and frankly admits that she is in love with her profes- 
sion and pledged to give her best in any role she essays. 


321 W. 44 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


es It Again... 


BETTE DAVIS 
RATES AV FOR 
VERSATILITY 


The Play's The Thing, 
and The Sereen’s Finest 
Actress Lets Glamour 
Go By the Boards... It’s 
Art For Art's Sake! 


.THE PETRIFIED FORES 


E BRIDE 
CAME C.O.D. 


IN THIS OUR LIFE 


“ALL THIS 
AND HEAVEN, TOO 


JEZEBEL 


DARK VICTORY 


THE 
GREAT LIE 


- JUAREZ THE LETTER 


THIS 5-Column BETTE DAVIS NEWSPAPER FEATURE available on 1 mat.Order Mat MS502-B—75¢—from Warner Bros.’ Campaign Plan Editor, 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 


for Film and Theater Research 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 
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